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MR. PITTS MONUMENT. 


HE monument, erected by the corporation of London to 

the memory of Mr, Pitt, was opened to public view on 
Saturday the 27th of March, 1813. It is placed on the south 
side of Guildhall, exactly facing that of his father, the late 
great earlof Chatham. Mr. Canning, accompanied by Lord 
G. L. Gower, attended about two o’clock, and met the corpo- 
ration committee ; and after viewing it, expressed his satisfac- 
tion with the design and the execution of it. 

The present work, if it cannot claim the highest rank of ex- 
cellence, is unquestionably free from any glaring defect. 
Viewing its composition in this light, there is nothing particu- 
larly to object to. The design is, a representation of the state 
of England during the administration of -Mr. Pitt, whose 
figure is placed standing on a rock, in his official robes. This 
attention to the immediate costume, in all cases where there is 
nothing uncouth or ridiculous in the costume, is commendable. 
We do not want the dress of a Roman senator, to designate 
the character and attainments of a minister and orator in the 
British House of Commons. The face is a good resemblance 
of Mr. Pitt, in the more advanced years of his life: his gestures 
and attitude correspond with his exalted situation. On his 
right is a figure of Apollo, with his lyre; aud on his left, 
Mercuty. Immediately enderneath the statue of the states- 
Vol. 53. 2 | man, 
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man, is Britannia riding in the waves on asea-horse, holding the 
trident of the main in one hand, and wielding the thunderbolt 
in the other: her helmet adorned with maritime symbols, and 
crowned with oak leaves. 
The inscription written by Mr. Canning is as follows : 
WILLIAM PITT, 

Son of Wittiam Pirt, earl of Cuatruam, 
Inheriting the genius and formed by the precepts of his father, 
Devoted himself from his early years to the service of the 
State. 

Called to the chief conduct of the administration, after the 
close of a disastrous war. 
He repaired the exhausted revenues, he revived and invigorated 
the commerce and prosperity of the country ; 
And he had re-established the public credit on deep and 
sure foundations ; 


When a new war waskindled in Europe, more formidable than 

any preceding war from the peculiar character of its dangers, 

To resist the arms of France, which were directed against the 
independence of every government and people ; 

To animate other nations by the example of Great Britain : 
To check the contagion of opinions which tended to dissolve the 
frame of civil society ; 

To array the loyal, the sober-minded, and the good, in defence 
of the vencrable constitution of the British monarchy, 
Were the duties which, at that lawful crisis, devolved upon 
the British minister ; 

And which he discharged with transcendent zeal, intrepidity, 
and perseverance ; 

He upheld the national honour abroad ; he maintained at home 
the blessings of order and of true liberty ; 

And, in the midst of difficulties and perils, 

He united and consolidated the strength, power, and resources 
of the empire. 

For these high purposes. 

He was gifted by divine providence with endowments, 
Rare iu their separate excellence, wouderful in their combina- 
tion ; judgeiment ; imagination; memory; wit; force and 
acuteness of reasoning ; 

Eloquence, copious and accurate, commanding and persuasive, 
And suited from its splendour to the dignity of his mind 
and to the authority of his station; 

A lofty spirit ; a mild and ingenuous temper. 

Warm and steadfast in friendship, towards enemies he was 

forbearing and forgiving, 
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His industry was not relaxed by confidence in his great abilities, 

His indulgence to others was uot abated by the consciousness 

of bis own superiority. 
His ambition was pure from ail selfish motives : 
The love of power and the passion for fame were in bim 
subordinate to views of public utility : 
Dispensing for near twenty years the favours of the crown, 

He lived without osteniation ; and he died poor. 





A GRATEFUL NATION 
Decreed to him those funeral honours 
Which are reserved for eminent and extraordinary men. 
THIS MONUMENT 
Is erected by the lord mayor, aldermen, and common council, 
To record the reverent and affectionate regret 
With which the city of London cherishes his memory ; 
And to hold out to the imitation of posterity 
‘Those principles of public and private virtue, 
Which ensure to nations a solid greatness, 
And to individuals ap imperishable name. 


Mr. Canning, Lord G. L. Gower, &c. Xc. afterwards partook 
of an elegant entertainment, provided by the order of the 
committee, at the Albion Tavern, in Aldersgate-street, Mr. 
Alderman Birch in the chair. 

Afier the usual toasts of the king, prince regent, and the 
royal family had been drank, the chairman rose, and in propo 
sing “ The immortal memory of the Right Hon. William 
Pitt,” stated, that on this day, consecrated to the memory of 
that great man, he was cautious of intruding himself upon 
the company, but trusted they would bear with him, while he 
made a few remarks, which he felt himself called upon to do, 
from the situation that he held. 

They had now completed their work, and had erected a 
shrine of public acknowledgement, for blessings vouchsated to 
Great Britain, in talents without parallel, and integrity ‘and 
public virtue beyond example. It would be superfluous for 
him to dilate upon the particular qualities which adorned that 
illustrious character ; but he would point out one, which in its 
nature would embrace almost every thing he coutd say upon 
the subject, that was, the love of his country ; and by his in- 
cessant and disinterested labours, during the long space of his 
administration, proved it to be the avowed and undisputed idol 
of his heart. When he looked back to the various periods of 
his administration, and considered his great powers, he could 
traee it from his secluded studies in the academic grove, which 
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thence burst upon the political world with unprecedented 
splendour, and dispersed allthe clouds and gloom which had 
for a long time involved it at that period ; it was the love of his 
country that touched with electric fire the strain of eloquence 
which charmed while it confounded his adversaries, 2nd de- 
manded respect even from those illumined characters that 
differed with him in sentiment: It was a display of ability that 
would not yield to that of the proudest orator of ancient days. 
It was this love of his country that stifled every consideration, 
even that of self-preservation, in the lawful acquisition of 
moderate independence. This was net ovly known to his 
country at large, but observed and acknowledged by all Europe. 
it was this that animated and warmed him to the latest period 
of his existence ; and even in almost the moment of his expie 
yation, he expressed it from his patriot heart as_his life’s last 
hope. Mr. Pitt disdained the bubble of false glory, but 
Jaboured for and attained the harvest of his virtues, that true 
glory that constituted the light and lustre of his life. The 
chairman further stated, it was impossible for him to express 
adequately all his feelings upon the subject; and, therefore, 
without dwelling further on Mr. Pitt’s great and inimitable 
character, he would merely call their attention to the business 
of the day, and proposed a libation to his immortal memory, 
which was drunk in solemn silence. 

The chairman then proposed the health of Mr. Canning, 
and said, they had seen the inscription upon the monument, 
and how well the task had been performed by that gentleman, 
who had kindly undertaken the office: but for himself, if he 
might be allowed to express his opinion, be had never met 
with so happy a union of elegance and chastity of thouglt, 
of force and simplicity of language, of classical beauty and 
commanding truth as that manifested in the inscription; and 
he would only further observe, that he was proposing the 
health of that person apon whom he conceived the mantle of 
Elijah had fallen. 

Mr. Canning, in returning thanks, observed, that it had 
fallen to his lot once before to have to thank the coumittee for 
the unmerited aud overpaying acknowledgemeuts with which 
they bad been pleased to regard his performance ; and he must 
again repeat, that he conceived himself tv be their debtor, and 
not that they were indebied to him. That he conceived it 
was the highest compliment that could be paid to any living 
man, to have been thought worthy of consigning to posterity 
the opinions entertained by the corporation -of London, in 
common with the world, of the merits of that inmortal being 
they were vow commemorating. If, in the execution of the 
task, he had been fortunate cnouch to expres ‘the venernl 
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had indeed accomplished that which he should nave shrunk 
from, had he not been encouraged by their confidence, and he 
could not be sufficiently thankful tor having associated his 
name with that of the illustrious dead. ‘The corporation of 
London had completed a work which, in the moral world, was 
without a parallel; they now had in thew Guildhall what no 
State or Monarchy could boast ol, a memorial of the father 
avd the son, the one worthy of the other, the corresponding 
monuments confronting and reflecting light on each other, and 
together telling in intelligible terms the history of the greater 
partof the century whichis gone by. The reputation of the 
father, great as it was, sufiering no eclipse by that of the son, 
and though standing on different grounds, both were equally 
illustrious. Mr. Canning then gave a copious delineation of 
the comparative dificuluies which attended their respective 
administrations, and dwelt upon the peculiar system of warfare 
which the late Mr. Pitt bad to encounter, particularly in having 
had to oppose not only the efforts ot foreign vations, but the 
poison which had coriupted the worst part of his owa—princi- 
pies new i» the world and new in their triumph over constitu- 
tional establishments, aud at a period when all the ties of 
suciely were attempted to be broken down. To this he op- 
posed the previous mode of warfare, which, on account of 
its being confined within limits, he compared to being fought 
in a listed field. This glory the son partook of with the father, 
but the former was exclusively the son’s. Mr. Canning then 
went on to describe the good resudting from the councils of 
the late Mr, Pitt, by which the spirit of the country was roused, 
and called into action, and which still continues to actuate its 
evuergies ; for there have been periods, since the country had 
ithe misfortune to lose Mr. Pitt, which have proved bis asser- 
tion ; and he added, that if it could be pardovable on any oc- 
casion to repine at the dispensations of providence, it would 
be, that he bad not been spared to this day. Mr. Canning 
then said, that he had entered into this detail as « part of the 
duty he owed to the committee, and bad only explained more 
fully what the limits of an inscription was notable to contain ; 
and congluded by saying, that when his humble effort, in time 
to comé, should be perused, he could only hope it would be 
considered us the production of one who had at least attempted 
to do justice to the importance of the suvject. i 

The healths of the several visitors were then proposed by 
the chairman, and they respectively returned suitable acknow- 
ledgmeuts ; and Mr. Caauing proposed the health of the chair- 
man, Which was received with every respect. 


Account 
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Account of the Howling Dervises, and of the Market for 
Greek Manuscripts at Constantinople. 


{From the Second Part of Clarke’s Travels.] 
(Concluded from Page 265.) 


a? soon as his exhibition ended, we were told by our host 
that the dervish should now bear testimony to a miracle 
on oor part: and, as he had no conception of the manner in 
which i: was brought about, it was probably never afterwards 
forgotten by him. A large electrical apparatus stoed within 
an adjoining apariment: the conductors trom which, passing 
into the rooin, as common bell-wires, had been continued along 
the seat occupied by the dervish, reaching the whole length of 
the divan. As soouas he began to take breath, and sepose 
bimvself from the fatigue of his tricks, a shock from the elec- 
trical machine was communicated, that made him leap higher 
than ever he had dove for the name of Mohammed. Seeing 
no person near, and every individual of the company aficcting 
the etinost tranquillity and unconcern, be was perfectly panics 
struck, Ashamed, however, that ao inspired priest, and one 
of the guardiaus of the miracles of Ishlamism, should betray 
ecauseless alarm, he ventured once more to resume his seat; 
whence, as he sat trembling, a second shock sent him fairly 
out of the house ; nor could any persuasion of our’s, accom- 
panied bya promise of explaining the source of his apprehen- 
sion, prevail wpon him to return, even for the payment which 

was due to him. 
ft is somewhat singular, that, amongst all the literary tra- 
velicrs who have described the curiosities of Constantinople, 
no one hos hitherto noticed the market for manuscripts: yet 
it wool | be difficult to select an object more worthy of exa- 
mination. The bazar of the booksellers does not contain all 
the works enumerated by D’Herbelot ; but there is hardly any 
oriental author, whose writings, if demanded, may not be pro- 
ewred: although every volume offered for sale is manuscript. 
The number of shops employed in this way, in that market and 
ehewhere, amounts toa hundred: each of these contain, upon 
an average, five hundred volumes; so that no less a number 
than fifty thousand manuscripts, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, 
are daily exposed for sale. Oue of my first endeavours was to 
procure a general cat logue of the writings most in request 
throughout the empire ; that is to say, of those works which 
ure « onstantly en sule in the Cities ot Constantinople, Aleppo, 
and Cairo; and also of their prices. This | procured through 
The whole of this catalogue ts 
and it may be considered as oflering a 
‘ tolerable 


the medium of a dervish. 
given in the appendix ; 
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tolerable view of the general state of oriental literature; such, 
for example, as might be obtained of the literature of Britain, 
by the catalogues of any of the principal booksellers of London 
and Edinburgh. 

The causes of disappointment, which has so often attended 
the search after manuscripts by literary persous sent out from 
the academies of Europe, may be easily explained. These 
men have their residence in Pera, whence it is necessary to go 
by water to Constantinople. The day is geuerally far spent 
before they reach the place of their destination ; and, whea 
arrived, they make their appearanee foilowed by a janissary. 
The venders of manuscripts, who are often emirs, and some- 
times dervishes, beholding an infidel thus accompanied, grati- 
tifying what they deem an impertinent, and even sacrilegious 
curiosity, among volumes of their religion and law, take offence, 
and refuse not only tosell, but to exiibit any part of their col- 
lection. The best method is to employ a dervish, marking in 
the catalogue such books as he may be required to purchase ; 
or to go alone, unless an interpreter is necessary. 1 found no 
difficulty in obta.ning aay work that [ could afford to buy. 
The manuscript of “ The Arabian Nights,” or, as it called, 
Alf Liia o Lila, is not easily procured, and for this reason; it 
is a compilation, made according to the taste and opportunity 
of the writer, or the person who orders it of the scribes, fouad 
only in private hands, and no two copies contain the same tales. 
I could not obtain this work in Constantinople, but afterwards 
bought a very fine copy of it in Grand Cairo.* 

it was not until the second winter of my residence in Pera, 
that I succeeded, by means of a dervish of my acquaintance, 
in procuring a catalogue from one of the principal shops. 
The master of it was an emir, a man of considerable attaine 
ment in oriental literature, from whom Lhad purchased several 
Whenever Lhad applied to this man for works relating to poetry 
or history, he was very willing to supply what was wanted ; 
but if I ventured only to touch a Koran, or any other volume 
held sacred in Turkish estimation, my business terminated 
abruptly for that doy. There are similar manuscript markets 
in all the ‘Turkish cities, particularly those of Aleppo and 
Cairo. Many works, coinmon in Cairo, are not to be met 
with in Constantinople. The beys have more taste for litera- 
6 ture 


This manuscript was unfortunately so damaged by the wreck of 
the Princessa merchantman, that I have never since Leen able to cet 
it trauseribed, «lthough I sent it-to Constattinople for that purpose. 
It contained one hundred and seventy-two tales, divided into a thousand 
and one nights. The titles of the different stories are given in the 
appendix, 
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ture than the Turks ;' and the women, shut up in the charems 
of Egypt, pass many of their solitary hours in heating persons 
who are employed to read for their amusement. 

Nor is the search after Greek manuscripts so unsuccessful 
as persons are apt to imagine. By employing &n intelligent 
Greek priest, 1 had an opportunity of examining a great 
variety of volumes, brought from the Isle of Princes and trom 
the. private libraries of Greek princes resident at the Phanar, 


It is true, many of them were of little value; and others, of 


some importance, the owners were unwilling to sell. The fact 
is, it is not-money which such men want. ‘They will often ex. 
change their manuscripts for good printed editions of the 
Greek classics, particularly of the orators. Prince Alexander 
Bano Hantzerli bad a msgnificent collection of Greek manu- 
scripts, and long corresponded with me after my return to 
England. Isent him, from Paris, the original edition of the 
French Encyclopedic; and ne contemptible idea may be 
formed of the taste of men, who, situated as the Greek families 
are in Constactinople, earnestly endeavour, by such publications, 
to multiply their sources of information. Some of the Greek 
manuscripts now in the Bodleian were originally in bis pos« 
session ; particularly a most exquisite copy of the four gospels, 
of the tenth or eleventh century, written throughout upon 
vellum, in the same minute and beautiful characters, 








FEMALE FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Half Dress. —-G YOWN of fine jaconnot muslin, with a demi- 
train, and finished round the bottom with 

a fine but not broad lace; body of pink sarsnet, nade very 
Juw both before and behind in the neck; a stiip of white 
satin is laid in front, and is ornamented with two rows of rich 
silk buttons, below which a Large full bow of white figured 
satin ribband gives a very elegant fiaish to the dress. White 
satin siceves, inade rather longer than the last mouth; they are 
very tulland are confined at bottom with a plain band. A 
rico white silk handkerchief is crossed on the bosom, but so as 
to display a Cotnetian necklace. tose coloured regency cap, 
ornamcated with a plume of white feachers; coraehan veck- 
lace. Whitekid gloves and shoes. —( From La Belle Assemble.) 
Lveving Dress. ~Pink sarsuet gown, with a demi-troin racher 


Jonge: tn the Waist than the Gaif dress which we have described, 
and made ina siyle entirely novel; the freuts are open a little 
above the waist, and they go in a gradual slope to the shoul- 
der, and from thence in a point behind to the middle of the 
back; arch but v ry hich embroidery in gold threac’ goes 


round the train, bosom, and bottom of the siceves, which are 
y) yery 
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very full. The principal ornament of this dress is the cestus 
a-la-Venus, which is of white silk. The bottom of the cestus 
is wronght in a rich embroidery, similar to that which goes 
round the dress, but much broader necklace, earrings, and 
locket of pearl. Hair turned up quite flat behind, and a superb 
white lice veil, put on so as to form a drapery, which partly 
shades the hair on one side of the front; the other is displayed 
in a variety of light curls, White kid gloves, and white 
satin slippers, with gold spangled or embroidered rosettes.— 
( Ibid.) 

Morning Costume.—A Polonese robe and petticoat, of fine 
cambric or jaconnot muslin, ornamented at its several termina 
tions with a border of net work, finished with'an edging of 
muslin, gathered very full, and a vandyke cuff, en suite. A 
bonnet cap, composed of jonguille satin, and treble borders of 
scolloped lace, confined on one side with ribband of the saine 
colour. Gloves and slippers of yellow kid. 

Carriage Costume—A high round robe of jaconnot or 
cambric muslin, with plaited bodice long sleeve, and deep 
falling frill, terminated with a vandyke of needle-work. A 
Russian mantle, of Pomona or spring green sarsnet, lined with 
white satin, and ‘trimmed with rich frog fringe and binding, 
confined with a cord and tassel, as taste or convenience may 
direct. A cottage slouch bonnet, of corresponding materials, 
edged with antique scolloped lace, confined under the chin 
with ribband, tied on the left side, and appositely ornamented 
with a small cluster of spring flowers. Slippers of green kid, 
or jean, and gloves of primrose kid—From Ackerman’s 
Repository, we. 

The commencement of the gencral mourning for the late 
duchess of Brunswick, of course renders this article less inter- 
esting than usual. 





A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE., 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N, 
(Continued from Page 268.) 


Wednesday, September 9. At day-light, after a tedious 

L march, having traversed a 

number of deep-ploughed and stubble-fields, crossing hills and 

vales, we found ourselves in the open fields; poor Essel scarcely 

able to move. ‘This was the worst situation we had been 
Vol. 53, 2X placed 
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placed in since we began our journey. Oa surveying with 
Uke utmost attention all around, we: thought we bad descried 
tees at a Cunsiderable distance, and out of our course. We 
nevertheless made towards them, It commenced taining very 
fast, aod when we bad reached the much-desired spot, it proved 
to be only a thin orchard, with a lew scattered apple- -trees, 
We still kept walking on, being well assured there was no 
shelter for us ia our rear, at least close at haad. We soon 
discovered a small village in the very direction we were going, 

and near it appeared a small wood. We advanced tolerably 
fast; poor Essel. a great way behind. Met an old peasant; 

enquired the name ‘of the village (Petit Essigny). He told us 
there was a path-way on the right of it, if we wished to avoid 
passing throngh. We were, he said, five leagues from St, 
Queanatin.* This old man’s remarks appeared to us very sin- 
gular: he took his leave, aud we parted. Raining incessantly, 
and the morning advancing, now nearly eight o’cloek. What 
we imagined to be a wood, adjacent to the village, proved upon 
approaching to be only a few shrubs. Arrived at these shrubs, 
we found they were pretty thick, and the graas very high, sur- 
rounded by a quick-set hedge. We instastly got through the 
hedge, and lay closedown, Our situation was very unpleasant ; 
the grass exc essively wet, added to our having been wet nearly 
to the skin before we entered it. ‘The rain cowing literally 
upou our poor bodies in sluices off the bushes; poor Essel 
hardly able to move or speak. llowever, this was preferable, 
we thought, to run the risk of going into the village, where we 
suspected that gens d’armes might be lurking, being so near a 
large town. 

We continued in this miserable plight until about four 
o'clock, when Mr. Essel beeame quite weak and feeble, and 
the rest not much better, which induced us to quit this wretched 
place, and endeavour to get shelter in a house, let the conse- 
quence be what it might. Accordingly we approached a single 
hut, at a short distance from the village—entered,and found in 
it a poor old peasant and two lads, who proved to be his sons: 
they were shivering over a few cinders, and appeared very 
miserable. We requested they wonid make a fire, and allow 
us to dry our things and warm ourselves; which they did, 

upon our promisivng payment; they appeared very much 
astonished at our appearance, and seemed greatly at a loss to 
know who and what we were. ‘The fire being vow made, we 
proceeded to squeeze the water out of our clothes, and to 
endeavour to get them a little dry. We made the old peasant 


bring 


* This town was formerly called Augusta Veromandorum, a strong 
and famous town, seated on an eminence, by the River Somme. Jt 
i 22 miles south of Cambray. 
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bring us some bread; he also brought us a little batter, which 
by chance he had io the house; the oid dame, his wife, having 
taken all the rest that morning to St. Quentin’s market. We 
imagined we should do extremely well, if the old man would 
allow us to remain all night even by the fire-side; as i was 
impossible to attempt to travel, it rained so excessively hard. 
This we intimated to our venerable host; but he, without 
hesitation, assured us it was impossible. There was a public 
house in the village, he observed, where we could get supplied 
with every thing we might want; and as it was so very near, 
there could be little difficulty attending our getting there; at 
this moment two peasants were passing his door, he added, 
Fhose two men belong to the village, they will point out the 
house to you. Ile then called the two men; they appeared 
very civil; no alternative; so we paid the old man for his 
fire, bread, butter, X&c. and accepted of the offer of those men. 
We soon arrived at the little village, and to our inexpressible 
joy found it a very niiserable one. Our cuides shewed us the 
public house, and quitted. We entered, and found the good 
landlady had nothing to give us but bread and eggs; no bed, 
but a loft full of clean hay! This was the only imn (as they 
termed it) in the village. We appeared to hesitate, whether 
we should remain here or proceed to the next town ; inquiring 
what distance it might be. Our hostess replied, about three 
or four miles to a tolerably large village. It rained too hard, 
we told her, to go that distance, and inconvenient as it was, we 
would remain with her, and sleep in the hay-loft that night, in 
preference to being exposed any longer to the inelemency of 
the weather. ‘This was indeed the kind of tavern and lodsings 
that suited us; I never was more pleased than at this reception. 
We got a good fire made, compleated drying our clothes, vot 
some supper, and retired to the hay-loft. The good woman 
gave us two blankets to cover us; we found this accommoda- 
tion sufficiently good, and we very soon fell fast asleep. 
Thursday, September 10, 1807. The next day, fortunately 
for us, (as it kept us under cover) was very inclement, raining 
without intermission. We kept in the left, except one ata 
time, who went to procure breakfast, and to inform the Jand- 
lady, who, we found, was a widow, that we would stay until 
evening, in bopes that the rain might cease. We sent her our 
trowsers, stockings, &c. to mend for us. We could move 
abeut without fear in this place, and found they were utter 
strangers to the sight of a gen darmes. The good lady took 
us for conscripts, and commiscrated our situations. She had 
a brother in the army, then in Prussia; brought us a letter to 
read that she had lately received from him; l served in the 
same regiment. She was very much pleased te hear it. At 
about seven we paid the worthy old hostess, and took our 
2xX@Q leave; 
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leave ; the night was clear star-light, and promised favourably ; 
but the ground was so excessively slippery and muddy, that 
we could scarcely prevent ourselves from falling every step we 
took. 

At about ten Mr. Essel was seized with a violent bleeding of 
the nose, mouth. Xc. we feared very much that he had burst a 
blood-vessel. This, together with a dysentery, which he had 
been troubled with some time, rendered him so excessively 
weak, that he could not move a step. We were greatly ate 
fected at this misfortune, and agreed to. convey bim to the next 
house we should meet. Fortunately the village alluded .to by 
our landlady, when we arrived at her house, was in sight: the 
view of it gave our sick friend fresh courage; but we were 
apprehensive it was too large: however, we were resolved at 
wi events, to procure him a lodging there ; and, if we perceived 
any danger, to decamp instantly. 

About half past eleven, we arrived at the village; it proved 
to be far inferior to what we had expected. Mr. A—— went 
juto a public house to reconnoitre, and to enquire if our friend 
could be supplied; be returned shortly, said he had succeeded, 
aud assured us, from every appearance, that he imagined there 
was not the smallest risk attending our remaining there for the 
night, and even the next day. We wished very much to con- 
tinue if possible together; indeed, from their very great atien- 
tion to me, when scarcely able to move, I was determined not 
to desert or abandon any of them that might be indisposed, 
unicss impelled by the greatest necessity. We accordingly 
agreed to remain with our friend, sincerely boping that he 

night, by the next night, recruit a little strength. ‘The bleed- 
ing had ceased, which was a great deal in his favour: we ac- 
cordingly entered the public house, the sick gentleman and 
inyself lust. We were very civilly received by the landlord, 
vho was a young decent man ; he shewed us into a nice, clean 
back room, where we bad beds each: he assured us we were 
perfectly safe with him. —“ L have been situated in a similar 
* and I shall ever have a fellow- 
feeling for o:hers: when I quitted the army as a conscript, I 


a ie 
manner ouce myscell,” said he, 


travelled several hundred miles by night, and concealed myself 


in woods iv the day time.” We gave him nods of approba- 
tion, bad some refreshment, found our friend was al ady a lit- 
ile better, and each retired (bappy as any creature could be) to 
his bed. My God! whata paradise! [i is not in my power to 
express, or to give any idea of the comfort and happiness | 
deit at be ing ounce nore tha comfortable bed ; every thing neat 
and clean about me. ‘This was our thirteenth might, wiuhout 


, 


stripping or resting, except the preceding one in the hay-loft. 
1 need not observe, ihat we remained in bed most part of the 
next day. 


(To be continu “é. ) 
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INTERESTING TRIAL. 


ESSEX. 


A N indictment of considerable importance to the county 
A was brought at the late Chelmstord ‘assizes, to try the 
right of the public to a right of way through Wanstead Park, 
from which the defenden!, who bas lately married the heiress 
to the Long estates, has attenspted to exclude them. 

Mr. Serjeant Best, on the part of the prosecution, stated, 
that he appeared to vindicate the right of the public against 
an attempt, which, for the first time, had been lately made to 
deprive them of an ancient right of way. The defendant, as 
was well known, was a gentleman of high rank, who had lately 
married an heiress of most extensive possessions in the county. 
For him and his family, the serjeant professed he felt the most 
profound respect ; bui withina © litthe month” after bis mare 
tiage, while it might have been expected that the defendant 
would have been tar differenily amused, he began to new mo- 
del all the household. ‘The ancient and approved servants of 
the family were dismissed, and the administration of the family 
affairs coutided to new hands. They began to discover rights, 
which those who for a series of many years had managed the 
estates, had never dreamt of, and one of their first acts was to 
attempt to shut the public out of Wanstead Park, throagh 
which there had been an tmmemorial rightof way. He should 
prove, that the way existed, even before the place was enclosed 
asa park. Wanstead House had belonged to many eminent 
persons, and, amongst others, to Chancellor Rich; from hence 
it descended to Sir Josiah Childs, who was the ancestor and 
fouuder of the Long funily. The earl of Castleman inherited 
it from the Childs; from Lord Castleman it descended to Sir 
Jaines Tylney Long, and the present defendant married the 
heiress of that family. None of these persons whom he had 
mentioned had ever ventured to dispute the right of the pub- 
lic ; it remained tor the present defendant to make that bold at- 
tempt. In faet, he had already stated, that the place im ques- 
tion was formerly part of the public forest of Waltham; and 
although the king might of bis grace have granted to some of 
these noble persons the right to enclose a part of the forest to 
make ita park, yet he could great no more than belonged to 
him; he could not grant away the subject’s rigot; be might 
give away his own land, but nothing short of an act of par- 
liament could deprive the subject of his nght of road. He 
therefore should call bis wiinesses to shew that at all times 
there had bc en pablic road through the park. He had 
thiity-two witness.s present, aud he should go oa calling them 
unul 
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vatil his learned brother should ery out, « hold, enough.” 
Many of them were the most respectable magistrates in the 
county, and many of them aged persons, who would carry the 
thing so far back as human memory could well do. He un- 
dersiood that some distinction was to be taken as to waggons, 
Ke. Busi the iaw of England knew but three sorts of public 
reads, a foot read, a bridle o¢ horse road, and a carriage road, 
and it he proved it a carriage road for any one sort of carriage, 
it was a road for all purposes, fur where a chariot had a right 
to go, a dung eart had an equal right to follow; but if they 
should prove that no loaded waggous were ever seen in the 
park, he had a very easy answer, for there was a sharp and 
steep bawk at one part of the road which made it more couve- 
vient fur aloaded cart to go round, and he should prove empty 
ones in abuadance passing through the place. He would cail 
his witnesses, and incontestibly prove these facts, 

Benjamin Bigg, the first witness, was a surveyor ; he produced 
a plan of the roads claimed. The one was trom liford and 
Romford to Woodtord of Wanstead, which entered, at a gate, 
called the Fiat or Forest Gate, went through the park in trom 
of the house, and went out at a gate, called Wanstead Gate; 
the other was from Laytoastone to Ilford, and entered at the 
iron gates in front, and, neaily passing the house, joined into 
the other road. He had known the park for many years, and 
always had used these roads as public highways; the gates were 
swinging cates, and had no locks upon them, 

—— Appleton, late sieward in the family, stated, that in the 
month of Apwil last, he shut up the gates by order of Mr. 
Wellesley, by a chain avd lock. Mr. Wilson came with a 
biacksmith, and forced them open; he again by like ordsrs 
chained them, and ordered a trench to be dug across the road. 
About ten or twelve years ago he locked the gate, aud had done 
so in fence month on a night, but he did it because the people 
who pat their cattle to agist in the park during fence month, 
would sometimes take them away durivg the night without 
paying for them. Once, during Sir James Tylney Long’s time, 
he shut the gate, but Ms. Bosanquet and Mr. Bamber Gas- 

eoizne immediately sent to Sir James, and insisted the gates 
should be opened. Sir James told him to re-open the gates, 
saying, he did not cheose to have a rumpus about it; except 
on these occasions the road had always been open, 

Thomas and John Wilson, esqrs, two gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, had known the park ail their lives, and 
they never knew any intciraption to the public in using these 


roads. 

James and Josiah Ogle, esqrs.—one had known the park thirty- 
two years. ‘Ihe other nearly as many. They proved it had al- 
ways bcen used as a public road. 
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A brewer, at Laytonstone, proved, that all his. time his 
loaded dray went through the park without interruption. 

——— Osborne, an undertaker, proved that he accompanied 
the funeral of Mr, Hatch, of Claybery, ia this county, aad 
also that of his son, and thet they went through the pack in 
their road from Clay bery to Little diferd, 

Rabert Wilkes, esq. W. Raikes, esq. late sheriff of the 
county, and John Manby, esq. all gave evidence of its being a 
public road during their memory. 

J. Vincent, a post chaise driver at the Red Lion, at Liford, 
for 28 years, had driven hired chaises through the park. 

Timothy Lewin, another post chaise driver, proved that he 
Lad done the same for many years. 

Thomas Gribble, a very fine old man of 86, and a great 
grandson of one of Cromwell’s captains, proved, that when he 
was a lad, a relation of his, who lived at Wanstead, always 
drove him for an airing in the park, he having then had a fit of 
illness. 

Mr. Justice Heath here interposed, and said, surely the right 
of a public road was proved enough, unless it could be ex- 
plained, 

Mr. Serjeant Shepherd admitted that it was, and said that a 
great deal of this (what must be considered as usurpation on 
the part of the public) had arisen, in a great measure, from 
the peculiar state of this property. Ithad not been under the 
eye of any owner for many years. The period immediately 
preceding the present action had been one of long minority. 
Sir James Tylney Long, the last proprietor, had visited the 
place but seldom, he choosing rather to reside in a distant 
county, where he had another estate. His immediate prede- 
cessor, Lord Tyluey, resided the latter part of his life abroad, 
and died abroad; so that for the last 50 years there had beeu 
DO proprietor ou the spot to vindicate his right; and during 
that long period, that which had commenced ia aggression, by 
Japse of ume, bad assumed the appearance of right. Ile 
therefore justified the conduct of Mr. Weilesley in at least 
inquiring into this certainly wost inconvenient practice of pas- 
sing through his pak, and claiming a rightto go under his 
very windows, and offend his princely mansion with the passage 
of unseemly carriages. If the right were with the pablic, Mr. 
Wellesley would cheerfully submit to the verdict; but surely, 
under such circumstances, he was justified in instituting the 
inguiry. The answer he had to give to this case was, that the 
right bad not always been exercised without interruption, But 
although the estate had been left, as be had stated, in a manner 
defenceless for many ycars, yet sometimes the servants would 
Stop persons going through, and make them turu back. He 
should shew these instances in evidence, and it would be for 
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the jury to shew whether, when they had heard that testimony, 
coupled with the situation in which the estate had been for sg 
many years, it did not explain the evidence which had been 
given on the other side. ‘Tne serjeant then called some wit. 
nesses, but thetr testimony was so weak, that the learned judge 
directed the jury to find the defendant guilty, which they 
did without hesitation.—The cause lasted nearly the whole 


day. 





An ANECDOTE. 


N the armament of 1790, Earl St. Vincent, then Sir John 

Jervis, K. B. nad his flag flying on board his m: jesty’s ship 
Prince. His quarter-deck was full of young gentlemen, sons 
of some of the first families in the kingdom, who made the 
greatest interest to place them as midshipmen with so distin- 
guished an officer. On the reduction of the armament each 
flag officer then employed was indulged by the lords commis- 
sioners of the admiralty to recommend a Jientenant and mid- 
shipman for promotion. As maay of those distinguished gens 
tlemen had passed their examination for lieutenants, each flat- 
tered himself of being the fortuuaie one, according to their 
high connections ; but, to their great disappointment and sur- 
prise, Sir John selected a young man, the son of an old lieutes 
nant, and wrote him the following letter :— 


« SIR,—I named you for the lieutenant I was allowed to 
promote, because you had merited the good opinion of your 
superiors, and that you was the son of au old ofiicer aud wor- 
thy man in no great afiluence: a steady perseverance in that 
conduct which bas caused you to be thus distinguished is the 
most likely means to carry you forward in the profession ; for 
I trust other officers of my rank will observe this maxim I do 
—to prefer the sons of brother officers, when deserving, be- 
fore any others. 

“ TI am, Sir, 
“« Your humble servant, 
* JOHN JERVIS, 


“ PRocketts, 24th December, 1790.” 


a EE on-— --— — > --- 2 - -- + + —_ 





REFLECTION. 


JELIGION is not the cause of melancholy. It does not 
couse Notsy mirth, but it leads to a ¢ onstani serenity of 
mind, which is greatly superior to every sensual epjoyment. 
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Account of Jedidiah Buxton. 


EDIDIAH BUXTON was a poor peasant.-of Derbyshire, 
J whocould neither read nor write. So great, however, were 
bis natural talents for calculation, that he was remarkable for 
his knowledge of numbers, and on those objects his attention 
was so constantly rivetted that he was often totally abstracted 
from external objects, 

If any space of time was mentioned, he would presently in- 
form the company that it contained so many minutes; and if 
any distance, he would assign the number of hair breadths in 
it, even though no question was put to him. 

A person who had heard of these astonishing efforts of 
memory, once asked him the following question :—‘ If a field 
is 423 yards long, and 383 broad, what is the acres ” After the 
figures were read to him distinctly, he in two minutes gave the 
true product, 162,009 yards, the proposer having observed by 
his watch how long each operation took him. The same per- 
son asked, ‘ how many barley corns would reach eight miles ? 
In aminuteanda half he answered, 1,520,540. The next question 
was, supposing the distance between London and Y ork to-be 
204 miles, ‘ how many times will a coach wheel taro round in 
that space, allowing the circumference of that wheel to be 
six yards? In thirteen minutes he answered, 59,840 times. 

This extraordinary man would stride over a piece of land, or 
a field, and tell the contents of it, as accurately as if he had 
measured it by the chain. In this manner he measured the 
whole lordship of Elmeton, consisting of some thousands of 
acres, belonging to Sir John Rhodes, and brought him the 
contents not only in acres, roods, and perches, but even in 
squareincies. After this, he reduced them, for bis own amuse- 
ment, into square hair breadths, computing about 48 to each 
side of an inch, which produced such an astonishing number 
as appeared alinost incomprehensible. 





A Question, by Paul Ninnis, of Tavistock. 


/ B,C, and D, being joint proprietors in a mine, A 
4X» having 4,B 4, Cone sixth, and D three tenths, now D 
being afraid to veaiure any longer gave up lis quota to the 
other three, who agreed to divide it between them, jn 
proportion to their shares. Query, What will cach man’s 
dole be after the division is made? 


Vol. 53. 2Y Answer, 
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Answer, by Senex, of St. Enoder, to W. Bickhants Rebus, inserted the 30th 
of November. 


Yin mean what men do daily make, 
Unless I greatly do MISTAKE, 


Answer, by R. Cuming, Fun, of Modbury, to H. Welsford’s Rebus inserted 


the 15th of February, 


EGION, Sir, without a doubt; 
Will make your rebus clearly out, 
ty Asimilar answer has been received from R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; 
S. Duck, late of South Petherton; and J. Newland, of Holbeton academy. 











A REBUS, by W, Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton. 


V ITHOUT my first the lily would expire, 
And blushing rose, whose fragrance abl admire ; 
‘The stately trees, whose foliage form a shade, 
In autunin see how quickly their leaves fade ; ; 
My second is a relative you'll find, 
May every grace richly adorn her unind, 
And virtue too her sweet, unsullied soul! 
Invert my last, and you'll reveal my whole. 





4 REBUS, dy B. Belcher, of Stonehouse, 


ITHIN my first th’ invalid tar 
Finds respite from the toil of war, 
And vigour doth regain ; 
” Twas there my second heard him tell 
The deeds of that great admiral 
Who was in battle slain. 


Two-sixths of what he is express, 
Who left his soldiers in distress 
On Russian plains to fall: 
Endeavour from my whole to ken 
The valu’d virtue of those men 
Whose motto’s “ one and all!” 





4 CHARADE, by N’imparte qui, of Bridgwater. 


iS ARK! heard ye that vociferous roar, 
As froman adamantine throat? 

Yon boisterous crew thus loudly pour 
‘The Bacchanalian’s frantic note: 


“6 Hence intruder! hence fell care! 
Nor let us with thy first be vex’d; 
And hence, ye dolts, who madly dare 
Censvriously t’ exclaim my next! 


Push my hole around the table ! 
Th’ exhilarating bev’ rage quaff ; 
Let no countenance be sable, 
Here prevail the song and laugh !” 


6 POETRY. 
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THE FINE LADY, TOO DELICATE FOR A NURSE, 


OT that the peasant girl who bade thee sip 
The balmy moisture, to each cherry lip 

Her bosom opening, was unkind or rude ; 

But that thy parent was of savage brood— 
That, of a frame too sensitive afraid, 

A texture far tuo fine for such a trade, 

She shrunk in terror from the servile toil, 

So apt the form of beauty to despoil ; 

The feelings of the mother’s heart suppress’d, 
And flung thee from her unrelenting breast. 
Yet whilst, for vulgar duty too refin’d, 

My lady gave the mother to the wind, 

And ftlutter’d, tho’ so delicately weak, 

Where pleasure’s orgies shame the morning break ; 
And sought, with sickly langours that avouch 
Some ever-aching void, her eider-couch, 

And (if such ills with ‘eider- down agree) 

There toss’d "till noon, and yawn’d to pale ennui ; 
The little scorn’d Olivia could attach 

‘To cherub smiles, the children of the thatch, 
That, neat in homely russet, round her play’d, 
Or shouting circled thro’ the nut-brown shade. 





{Poems in 5 vols. vol. 5. p. 47, 48.] 


OLD RACHEL. 


6s ACHEL, in truth, a notable old dame, 

To thriftiness preterr ’d the proudest claim; 
Whether she lin’d her pasties, to assuage 
Of all her farming-folk the hungry rage, 
With not an ounce of bacon, some aver, 
But never spar’d, it seems, the pomme de terre ; 
Or of her menial train, contriv’d to staunch 
With Jeek-stufft broth each stomach for the haunch ; 
Or whether once, with skill unknown betore, 
She rais’d of yeast so plentiful a store, 
As paid for all her ale and table-beer, 
‘The costs of brewing, and a shilling clear, 
j So that her fame around the country flew, 

And every Cornish but began to brew ; 

i Whether long vigils she was wont to watch, 
} Her moonshine at the ghostly hour to catch, 
| Or trick’d the governinent, still keen and arch, 
By the nice conduct of potatoe-starch ; 
j Or still to close economy a friend, 
Each night collected every candle-end. ” 





{ Poems in 5 vols. vol. 3. p, 25, 26.) 
OLD 
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OLD RACHEL CONTINUED. 





ae EAN time, Old Rachel would her charge resume, 
And observation dart, from room to rogm; 

‘The motions of her breathless housemaids watch, 
And fiom the tapestry.chamber quick dispatch 
Their feet impatier t to the blue, the red, 

From the pate damask to the new chintz bed ; 
Nor quit their heels, till now, their labour done, 
In each plump hand the nimble necdle shone ; 

When prying intoevery dusty nook, 

She tried to form arrangements with the cook. 
Nor sooner were o’erpast her kitchen cares, 
Than her snug closet, half way up the stairs, 

With a quick jerk she "duly would unclose, 

Tn triumph toping her red-rivell’d nose; 
‘Thence, thro’ a Jattice-light, keen glances throw 

O'er all the kitchen, opening-wide, below ; 

And shrewdly, tho’ invisible herself, 

Mix in the bustle of each menial elf, 

Her room, indeed, was passing dark I ween, 

While, fading from the ground of rusty green, 

A satter’d paper just disclus’d to sight 

Its old rais’d figures, once vermillion bright. 

‘There two high chairs of oak, on either back 

With antique foliage carv’d, and glossy black, 

A\s shone aslant the room the solar beam, 

From crimson cushions cast a dismal gleam, 

There, stuod in shadow a moth-eaten desk ; 

And there,.a veteran cabinet grotesque, 

By some great aunt by filigree adorn’d, 

And a bare toilette, long as lumber scorn’d, 

Tho’, rich enamel’d, nigh the damask bed, 

Its posies once a golden radiance shed. 

On shelves above, were rang’d along the wall, 

To stimulate the stomach, or to pall, 

Pickles or green or red, and potted meats, 

And sparkling syrops, and confection-sweets, 

And many a gallipot of rich conserves, 

And jaleps and still’d waters for the nerves, 

And, fit for Falstaff’s self, delicious sack, 

But Chief, a large ease- bottle of coniac. 


[Poems in 5 vols. vol. 3, p. O1, 62, 53.] 





HE OLD MAID’S APOSTROPHE TO HER CATS 


“ Yy* dear companions of my earlies age, 

Who my sick mind from sorrow disengage, 
Whether you purr, applousive of my wit, 
Or strike your feet in ire, or hiss and spit, 
Wash your prim cheeks, as brooding tempests move, 
Or vagrants of the night, make eruel love ; 
Or flash your glaring eyeballs in the dark, 
Or from your back eit the electric spark! 
But thee my boson-sighs, Griumalkin! hail— 
(Why wag, my Tabby, that indignant tail?) 
Thee, with thy springset claws in velv et sheath’d, 
And coct sus eek, aad whiskers finely wreath "dy 
W hors oft with silver whitings have I fed, | 
‘Lhen bore thee to thy sweet valercan bed,’ 


[Poems, vol. 2, p. 232, 233.) 




















